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NEW CHICAGO. 

The great fire of October 9th, 187 1, in twenty hours 
of conflagration destroyed 18,000 buildings, and left 
Chicago without a public structure of any kind ; with- 
out a hotel, newspaper office, or place of amusement. 
It rendered 80,000 people homeless on the verge of 
winter ; it cost a loss of $200,000,000 of property ; and 
it shook the world's systems of Fire Insurance to 
their foundations. But this event was matched by 
the splendid flow of the world's generous aid which 
was instantly outpoured, and with results 
that were worth untold millions to the 
stricken city, though the donation itself was 
told in millions. The world said to Chicago, 
" Go on, and re-build ; we will take care of 
your stripped and shelterless ones." And 
Chicago has re-built, and the great re-build- 
ing stands. May it outlast generations as the 
noblest monument of the great fire ! 

Chicago had been a city of rapid growth. 
There were active men in her streets, and 
are to-day, who saw her ragged and marshy 
prairie dotted only with a few cabins sparsely 
surrounding the rude palisades and log con- 
structions of Fort Dearborn. Her growth had 
been rapid for three decades, but not until 
within the last fifteen years had her struc- 
tures begun to bear a metropolitan character. 
There was great irregularity in her improve- 
ments, and a blending of new and old. The 
tall blocks of stone and marble stood inter- 
spersed with the wooden and brick erections 
of' her early day. Scarcely a street, even in 
her best centre, but bore this mixed charac- 
ter, so tenacious of life are cheap structures, 
when a rental has been once established. 
Years hence, but for the fire, it would have 
been possible to point out in Chicago the 
low wooden taverns and cheap brick stores 
of her village day«. These all passed away 
in the same devastation that swept in the 
common ruin every evidence of her best 
growth in the business blocks and public 
edifices that had made Chicago notable the 
world over. 

To the men of to-day, in Chicago, it was 
given to test the recuperative energies of 
their city in an undertaking from which the 
boldest shrunk, and which was viewed from abroad 
as a work which must wear out the present genera- 
tion of men. We do not suppose the most hopeful 
ventured to predict that restoration could be accom- 



THE PACIFIC HOTEL. 

plished in less than ten years. It has been done in a 
single season. It was estimated at the close of the 
building season of 1872, that the re-building progress- 
ed at the fabulous rate of one completed strtcchire in 
every hour of the twenty-fotir , for the entire period. 

To-day Chicago sees her former centre more than 
restored, in the number and character of its build- 
ings, and the area widened by many squares, now 
lined with tall blocks where the fire found only the 
small structures of the early day. The present busi- 
ness accommodations of the city far exceed those 




"TRIBUNE" BUILDING. 

before the fire. Trade has been carried into new 
quarters. Values of real estate have been equalized, 
and the marketable value of ever}^ foot of real estate 
in the city and its surroundings has been actually 



strengthened and enhanced. The fire attested the 
outside world's confidence in Chicago, and her citi- 
zens have fallen to work and justified that confidence. 
It is more, of a source of wonder in Chicago, among 
her citizens, than it can be among her visitors. The 
former know what has been ; ' they saw the old city, 
looked out upon the square miles of ruin and deso- 
lation that existed nineteen months ago, and now 
they go strangely about a city as new to them as to 
their guests — the new-comer and the resident of 
thirty years alike bewildered by its novelty. It is a 
careful estimate that $50,000,000 were expend- 
ed in the re-built business structures of Chi- 
cago in the period we have named, chiefly in 
central locations, and with a view to the 
heart of the centre- of business. 

It is the character of this re-building that 
we are to show ; and the illustrations in the 
present number of The Aldine save us many 
paragraphs of description. Let us commence 
with the statement of a few general facts, 
established on the best evidence. The in- 
stances are less than half a dozen, where the 
succeeding structure is not better and more 
costly than that which preceded it. The ma- 
terials of the re-building are wonderfully 
varied, and, in general, carefully chosen. The 
5'-ellow sandstones of Northern Ohio ; the • 
darker olive-tinted sandstones from the 
vicinity of Cincinnati ; red sandstone from 
Lake Superior, and Oswego Falls, New 
York ; and, noticeably, the fine limestones of 
Illinois, whose pearly hue was so common in 
former Chicago structures. All shades and 
varieties of the choicest brick — the straw- 
colored of Milwaukee, and the cherry red of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, have been liber- 
ally employed. And yet the chief and larger 
portion of the restoration is wrought in stone. 
Iron has been very little used. Decorative 
effects on the materials employed have been 
secured, to a notable extent, by polished 
granites employed in columns and pilasters, 
and in some cases rich variegated marble has 
been inwrought to give a striking character 
to a business front. The architects of Chi- 
cago have wrought with a will, in a field 
never before opened to their skill and profes- 
sional rivalry with such liberality in area and 
generosity of demand. 

It would be easy to write a volume on architecture, 
among the fresh fagades that rise for miles along the 
streets of New Chicago. We only seek by a few • 
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Specimens to bring the result before the eyes of the 
readers of The Aldine, The structures we present 
will tell their own story. The largest, and in its class 
the most remarkable, is the noble edifice that the 
General Government is erecting, to occupy an eintire 
double square, bounded by Clark, Jackson, Dear- 
born and Adams streets — Quincy Street having 
been obliterated. It will cost between $4,000,000 and 
$5,000,000, and is designed to accommodate the Post 
Office, — Chicago being now the second great point 
of mail distribution, — the Revenue Offices, and the 
Federal Courts. The material is the Buena Vista 
sandstone of Southern Ohio, a dark olive tint, well 
suited to the massive character of the building. Mr. 
Mullett, the architect, has made the design a 
work of loving pride. It will be finished in 
1876. 

Opposite the Government Building towers 
a worthy neighbor, the Grand Pacific Hotel, 
the largest hotel structure in the world, oc- 
cupying a square bounded by Clark, Lasalle, 
Jackson, and Quincy streets, an area of over 
60,000 square feet, seven stories in height. 
It was nearly completed at the time of the 
fire, and has been re-built on a still better 
scale. It will represent, when finished and 
furnished, a value of nearly $3,000,000. The' 
fronts on three streets, an extent of 750 feet, 
rising 104 feet from the street grade, are in 
Amherst sandstone. Before the present 
number of The Aldine reaches its readers, 
Messrs. Gage Brothers & Rice, the lessees of 
the G.rand Pacific, for twenty years, will have 
-opened its doors to their guests. The Grand 
Pacific is the largest one of fifteen new hotel 
structures of the better grade that are to 
make Chicago, next to New York, the hotel 
city of the continent. 

Two blocks distant from the Pacific now 
stands completed one of four noble depot 
structures, that are to give character to Chi- 
cago as a great railroad centre. The others 
are to be built in this and the next season, 
The great Passenger Depot of the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, and the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway, will 
attract great attention. It is 600 feet in 
length by 180 in width. The two great cor- 
porations uniting in its erection link Omaha 
with Buffalo by their connected lines, and 
their great structure at Chicago is in keeping 
with the general excellence secured in ever)^ 
department of their outfit and operation, 
these magnificent lines of road are representative of 
the initial spirit which carried the railroad from the 
older railroad system of the East into the region be- 



yond the Lakes, and thence through the great inte- 
rior to the Pacific. The Michigan Southern was the 
first line to reach Chicago from the East in 1852. 
Five years later the Great Rock Island Excursion 
signaled finely the event of the completion of that 
line to the Mississippi River. 

One of the most admired buildings in Chicago is the 
Chamber of Commerce, erected, at a cost of $350,000, 
for the use of the Board of Trade It may be said 
that this structure had more to do than any other 
with the style and extent of the great re-building of 
which it struck the key-note. It was commenced as 
soon as the heated ruins could be handled, and was 
finished in time to observe, in its opening, the first 
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anniversary of the fire. The Chamber of Commerce 
Building occupies the site on the corner of Lasalle 
and Washington streets, and has the dimensions of 
the former edifice, 100 feet by 186, its leading feature 



being the grand hall, 90 feet by 136, occupied for 
'Change purposes. Here assemble ever}^ day, from 
their offices in the building and its vicinity, the pro- 
duce dealers of Chicago and the Northwest, and 
handle the great staples of the region. The architect, 
Mr. John C. Cochran, had already given the North- 
west, in the new Capitol buildings of Illinois and 
Iowa, two of the finest structures of their class in the 
United States. 

The local press of Chicago bore a noble share in 
the courage and temper of their city in its hour of 
distress, struggle, and triumph. The splendid build- 
ings that are the newspaper homes of the Chicago 
Tribtme, and Chicago Times, well deserve a place in 
our illustrations of the New Chicago. The 
former is on the old site, at the corner of 
Madison and Dearborn streets, where stood 
the fire-proof Tribune building that so long 
and gallantly opposed the progress of the 
fire. The re-built structure is in the rich red 
sandstone of Lake Superior, the newspaper 
business premises occupying the first floor 
and baseiiient, the editorial and composing 
rooms being on the fifth floor. The building, 
which was re-occupied on the anniversary of 
the fire, is fire-proof, with iron girders, corru- 
gated iron ceilings, iron lath, and English tile 
floors throughout, with steam-driven eleva- 
tors for passengers and general use. The 
whole property represents a value of nearly 
half a million dollars. The Times building 
occupies the corner of Washington Street 
and Fifth Avenue, and is a complete and 
costly establishment, the material of the 
fronts being Ohio sandstone. The press of 
Chicago is prosperous, and deservedly so, for 
their enterprise has helped and shared the 
best fruits of the growth of their city. The 
new Journal building has a richly elaborated 
front of sandstone. The Staats Zeitmig, the 
old and prosperous German newspaper, has 
just finished its new premises, worthily in 
keeping with those named more in detail. 

New Chicago stands, to-day, just entering 
upon her new stage of growth. She has lit- 
erally been tried by fire, and the accompany- 
ing illustrations will, from the representative 
specimens of her re-building, attest the char- 
acter of her new structures. But nothing 
but an actual visit thither can give an ad- 
equate idea of the spirit and enterprise that 
have wrought these results, and will justify 
them by the extent of business and the development 
of varied industries, that will make even the Chicago 
of to-day but the germ and first outline of what she 
is to be. —He7try M. Smith. 
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WHAT SHALL WE NAME THE BABY? 

The name of a baby is a question of great import- 
ance to a young married couple, and worthy, no 
doubt, of the serious consideration that is generally 
bestowed upon it. As practical Mrs. Glass remarked, 
in her famous recipe for dressing a hare, " First catch 
your hare," we venture to hint that it is necessary 
to first have your bab)^ This trifle having been at- 
tended to, the naming of the little darling is next in 
order. We will suppose, if you please, that it is a 
tiny representative of the softer and fairer sex, and 
that it has a host of aunts, and grand-aunts, and fe- 
male cousins, and, at least, one grandmother. It 
will have the last, anyhow ; for if its papa's mother 
is not alive, its mamma's mother — the dreadful 
mother-in-law — is, and is likely to continue so. Its 
papa is sure of that, — much surer than its mamma, 
who thinks her mother delicate, and who intends, if 
she can, to perpetuate the name of the old lady in the 
person of the young one. The three are together — 
not the mother-in-law, and the happy papa and 
mamma, don't suppose it — but the two last, and the 
baby. Baby is in the cradle, sound asleep, so papa 
and mamma begin : 

She, What shall we name her, John } 

He, Let me see. What do you think of Margaret 
Ann ? (He has a sister of that name.) 

She, I think we might find a shorter name, dear. 

He, Yes ; Ann alone would be shorter. 

She, No child of ours ought to be an article, love. 

He. An article ? 

She, Of course. Isn't an an article — the indefinite 
article } See your Lindley Murray. 

He, As you were about to say, Mary, it is import- 
ant' that we should not only give the child a good 
name — .one that she will like, herself, when she 
grows up — but the right name — the one that will 
indicate and suit her temperament — her character. 
The ancients, as I told you once, were very partic- 
ular in naming their children. 

She, Did you, dear.^ Then I must have forgotten it. 

He, Very likely ; you have so much to think aboiat 
now. Hear what Paracelsus says : " It behoveth one 
to be wary in choosing a name for his offspring ; 
since it hath been proven by Avicenna and Averr- 
hoes, among the Arabians, as well as by those re- 
nowned leeches of antiquity, Galen and Hippocrates, 
that there is a peculiar virtue in some names, the 
wearers whereof are ever fortunate and prosperous, 
while certain others cast a malign and unfavorable in- 
fluence over their horoscope. The alchemical philos- 
ophers were of this belief, one of whom, the famous 



Jerome Cardan, of Paris, declares that a subtle and 
powerful spirit dwelleth and worketh in words. God, 
he says, called our great progenitor Adam, which sig- 
nifieth the red earth out of which he was made, and 
our first mother Chavah, or Eve, which signifieth that 
she was taken from the side of the man. He likewise 
named all the four-footed kind ; the Lion signifying 
the strength of that dreaded and cruel beast ; the 
Horse, the generous and faithful nature of that divine 
bestowal to the unborn generations ; with divers 
others, embracing therein the birds, whereof the 
eagle is monarch, besides the fishes of the sea." Isn't 
it interesting ? 

She, Rather; — but I don't see what it has to do 
with naming our baby. 

He, I'm coming to that. Here it is : " There is an 
especial virtue in the names of woman. Marguerite, 
a happy name, wherewith the Trouveres were used 
to crown -their queens of poesy, signifies that precious 
little flower which in England is miscalled the Day's 




ALDINE TEMPLER. 

Eye. Theodora is one whom God hath given. The 
Divine Wisdom is manifest in Sophia, which, me- 
seemeth, is the reason why so few dames " — he's get- 
ting sarcastic — is Paracelsus. I'll skip a page or 
two. Mary — he's too complimentary to Mary. 

She, What does he write about Mary ? 

He, Oh, he derives the name from Mare, the 
Latin word for the Sea, implying, I suppose, that all 
Marys are seas of delight to their husbands ; while / 
derive it from the English word Mare, which, when 
gray, you know, is the better horse. I begin to be- 
lieve it. 

She, But our baby's name .^ 

He. We have not thought it out yet. 



She, I have. 

He, What is it .? 

She, Minerva ! 

He, A splendid name; but. not quite suitable. 

She, It is mother s name ! 

He, I know ; but it is too queenly, and all that, for 
Dumpling there. 

She, I'm sorry you don't like it. 

He, It isn't what / like, ox you like, darling girl ; it 
is what will best indicate the character of the child. 

She, Then, you won't let me name her after 
mother? 

He, I didn't say so. 

She, Then you will .^ 

He. I didn't say so. 

She, I promise that 5''Ou shall name the next. 

Of course it is settled, then and there, that the 
baby is to be named Minerva. 

Speaking of names, reminds us that The Aldine 
is in a fair way to immortalize itself, and others. 
The ladies now wear it in the shape of an Aldine 
Polonaise, and trample it under their feet in the mazes 
of an Aldine Polka-Mazourka ; and they will soon 
wrap it about them in -the web and woof of an Aldine 
Fla7inel, The gentlemen of California imbibe it spir- 
itually in an Aldine Saloon; and it has lately made 
one lad 5^ in Chicago happ3^ for she has an Aldine 
Baby — Aldine Templer. Here is how it happened, 
if we may trust a tricksy little sprite, who claims the 
right to sing for the bab)^'s father : 

THE BABY'S NAME. 

What should we name the baby ? 

We thought of a dozen names ; 
Some were my wife's relations, 

Some were my early flames. 
Bessy, I said, is pretty. 

And so is Alice and Grace. 
1 was always sweet upon Alice ? 

It was only before your face ! 

Elizabeth is too common ; 

Fm certain I don't hke Jane ; 
Laura ? — I once knew a Laura, 

And she was dreadfully vain ! 
Rose ? — Pretty, but too poetic. 

What do you think of Kathleen ? 
So, puzzhng over the matter. 

We picked up the last Aldini-:. 

— It must be something expressive 

Of her little mind and heart ; 
Suggestive of books and pictures, 

And the happy world of Art ; 
Original, too, and uncommon — 

" I think I know what you mean." 
— And that's the way our baby 

Came to be named Aldine. 



